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opposition he was arousing. On the day the Battle of Sedgemoor was
in progress, Barrillon described two interviews he had had with James:
James told him that the equality he aimed at between Catholic and
Protestant officers had annoyed a great many people, that he had not
intended to move in the matter so early, but Monmouth's rebellion
had given him a good opportunity which might never occur again.
In the second interview he gave the ambassador more details: he
had armed the Catholics in Ireland; in Scotland Lord Dumbarton
and the Duke of Gordon, both Catholics, were in command of the
army and of the militia; in England he had placed military commands
in the hands of Catholics as far as possible; this was to a certain extent
to "raise the mask", but, as he had said previously, he could not let so
good an opportunity pass; he knew that he had shocked a great many
people, "but he would march straight forward, and nothing would
make him turn from the road he had chosen, if only the King of France
would assist him in so grand and glorious a plan"; Hamilton's regiment
of dragoons were all Catholics; he had given troops of irregular cavalry
to Bernard Howard and to other important Catholics; he was gradually
attaining his object, and what he was now doing involved the free exercise
of the Catholic religion, and this liberty would be established in practice
before it was legally authorised by Parliament; James added that
Barrillon would agree that the eligibility for public employment would
make more Catholics than would the permission to celebrate Mass
publicly, Louis for his part thoroughly approved of James's measures
and plans for the future: he said that he could never expect such
concurrence from the nation as during the outburst of loyalty following
the defeat of the rebellion ;x what neither monarch saw was that James's
action was the best possible means of ensuring that the outburst of
loyalty should not develop into a steady attachment to the Crown.

James now thought himself strong enough to dispense with Halifax.
He had hoped that love of office (which indeed the Marquis had in a
strong degree) would incline him to support the royal policy in Parlia-
ment, or at any rate to refrain from active opposition, but it had never
been intended to keep him in office indefinitely, for James distrusted
him, and had retained him at first merely to preserve a sense of mildness
and security and of continuity with the previous regime. Halifax was not
a party man, but he was immovable on certain principles which James
would have designated Whig; though he was not opposed to a reason-

1 The first open defection from James was that of George Monck's son, the
second Duke of Albemarle, who claimed the right to the Command-in-Chief
of the Army by a patent of Charles II, and was so incensed at the continuance
of Feversham in that office after the rebellion was crushed that he resigned all
his commands in the army.